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| Amend the Constitution to Stop Child Labor 





Here is the 
Wording 
Upon Which 
All the 
Co-operating 
Organizations 
Are Agreed— 














“Yes, the reason for child labor is an economic one, _—- 
“And until the system’s changed it will remain.” 
th be | — I interrupt, excuse me, but I fear I can’t agree, HOUSE JOINT 
or the things you say are really not quite sane. 

at they “Now the one primary reason why child labor still exists RESOLUTION 184. 
| re | ta that parents are a selfish, greedy crew Introduced by 

) 0 are putting kids to labor so that they themselves can loaf—— 
8, ane —Oh, that’s poppycock! You both are wrong, you two. Mr. Foster 
en Shey “For you know as well as I do that this question would be solved \ of Ohio. 
of anya ‘If the laws were just made strict and then enforced. 

| “Let’s amend the Constitution——” —‘‘No! Let's leave it to the states! 


Congress shall have 
“They're too strict—why don’t you try a compromise?” 6 riot 
—“Are you sure that these sob-stories aren’t a good bit overdrawn? power to limit, regulate, 
> work “Pll believe them when I see with my own eyes.” and prohibit the labor of 


persons under eighteen 
years of age. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


to herll Let the arguments continue while the working boys and girls 
| Are supplanted by another generation! 

Why abolish children’s labor when as long as it exists 

It can furnish such diverting conversation? 


‘Section 2. The 
power of the several 
States is unimpaired by 
this article except that 
the operation of State 
laws shall be suspended 
to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legisla- 
tion enacted by the 
Congress.” 








F. B. W. 





. | “Now the standards that J’d like to see indorsed —” “Section 1. The 
» yu | —“Oh, I know enough to tell you that you'll never get those through! 
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Foes of the Amendment 


February 29, 1924. 


We returned today from Washington after listening 
to testimony before the House Judiciary Committee. 
The Committee gave audience to opponents of the 
Child Labor Constitutional Amendment, properly con- 
sidering that all sides should be heard. The friends 
of the measure had already presented their case. 

The opponents who appeared represented the fol- 
lowing groups: 

1. The Moderation League. 

2. The Constitutional League of Maryland. 

3. The Anti-Suffragists. 

4. The Manufacturers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Moderation League was formed to oppose the 
operation of the Volstead Law, according to their 
spokesman. The Constitutional League of Maryland 
was formed to oppose the ratification of the 19th 
Amendment and the Maternity Act. The Anti- 
Suffragists—their history has already been written. 
The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, having 
fought a losing battle for many years at Harrisburg, 
now turns its guns on Washington. 

Arguments presented ranged all the way from the 
ancient doctrine that because the speaker worked as 
a little child on his father’s farm and was not injured, 
therefore child labor laws should not be passed,—to 
the doctrine that “If you take away this power of the 
States you take away the stars from our flag.”” One 
speaker urged that compulsory school attendance laws 
were an invasion of the sacred rights of parents over 
their children; while another insisted that more and 
better school laws should be passed before restricting 
child labor. One speaker attempted to defend ‘‘the 
vested rights of, the. business man” (in the labor of 


ee 


children?), while another held up to our horrifieg view 
the fact that we were advocating “a change from J 
indissoluble union of indestructible States to 4 growls Pau 
of French departments regulated by bureaucrats A ‘ hin 
Washington.” _—— 

Mr. David Clark, Editor of the Southern Textil 
Bulletin, Charleston, N. C., asked for a further hea 
ing on March 6th to bring witnesses from the Souther 
textile mills. He promised to present facts showin 
that the evidence offered by the Federal Children 
Bureau was false and that the Bureau’s figures ye 
“juggled.” 

One listening to the whole argument by the one 
nents could not fail to be impressed by the fact thd, 
they were not so much opposed to the federal regu} i vail 
tion of child labor as they were desirous of Seizing an 
opportunity to express their hostility to the Prohij 
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ment. 
If a cause is known by the enemies it makes, { 
proposed Amendment is to be congratulated. 
OweEN R. Lovenoy, 


Curtailed Immigration or 


Curtailed Child Labor 


We were just on the verge of writing somethig’ 
about the connection between unrestricted immigratic 
and unrestricted child labor as rival training schoo 
for unfit citizenship, when Plop! into our lap dropp# 
an editorial from The Press, Sioux Falls, South Dakot 
which took the very words out of our mouth. ( 
flatter ourselves there—we couldn’t have done it near’ 
so well.) Says The Press: 

“There is a widespread movement in the nati 
for more stringent immigration restriction. 

chief argument of those advocating such action * 

that America’s future is imperiled by letting 

mental and physical inferiors. Danger for the futw 
citizenry of the country is seen if the selective proce 
is not made more stringent. 

“But how justify such a stand without includi 
in it a protest against letting American-born boy" 
and girls be turned into equally inferior citizenshl 
material? If eugenic claims mean anything, revi# 
immigration laws are no more needed than ¢hi 
labor legislation for the welfare of the nation! 

a whole.” 


Argentina has established a National Childret 
Bureau whose functions are to be much the same kind 
those of the Children’s Bureau, United States Depar} sem 
ment of Labor. The Children’s Bureau of Argentit a §: 
is to be a part of the National Department of Publijisth 
Health. 
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———— 
The Anvil Chorus 


“y see by the papers,” writes C. Lagervall to the 
grow} s, Paul, Minn., News, “that the society women of 
8 fron} yashington are renewing their efforts to get a child 
bor amendment through Congress. But are the people 
i of this land of the free ready to relinquish the greatest 
of all blessings—the right to perform honest labor?” 
Well, if you should ask us we would say not a chance, 
howing priend Lagervall, not a chance.. The necessity for per- 
ildren} ming labor—honest or dishonest—sticks closer to most 
of us than seaweed on a clam. But we Washington 
ciety women feel that the children of this land of the 
ve shouldn’t be pampered by having “‘the greatest of all 
Aylssings” lavished upon them without a probation period 
Gulf waiting and expectancy. . 
The press of the country is overwhelmingly in favor of 
ible child labor amendment. We find a hundred editorials 

























ip be quite fair we are printing here a few of the latter 
land if anyone should say that we are doing it to strengthen 
our case by showing the weakness of theirs, we should be 
JOY. |ike first to appear indignant). Without further com- 
ment, then... . 

“The child labor amendment to the Constitution has 

better than an even chance of passing,’’ prophesies the 
Greenville, S. C., News. ‘It is favored by large num- 
methigoers of well-meaning but misled people who seem per- 
-Bectly willing that confusion shall reign throughout the 
future in order that temporary relief may be had for 
a bad condition.” 
} Under the headline ‘““No National Child Labor Law 
or North Carolina!’’, the Tarboro, N. C., Southerner 
Kexpresses its worries about the “propaganda”’ for a 
child labor amendment. ‘Can the national govern- 
quent,” says the Southerner, “force upon the several 
states measures that are not in keeping with public 
sentiment? Any one who has studied the development 
and progress of manufacturing in the South can easily 
Athrow down the challenge that there is no place on 
prove the face of the earth where the operators are better 
cared for in matters of sanitation, general health con- 
rcludig“itions, ventilation of mills, school facilities, social and 
spiritual work, than they are in North Carolina. Now 
q8 there any reason why the national government should 
is@Step in and take out of the hands of the state officials 
‘te supervision of the biggest enterprises connected 
4 vith our economic life—agriculture and manufacturing? 
Can the national government make improvement over 
what the State has done?” 

The Farm Journal for January says, “There is a 
same kind of mush-headed opinion abroad in the land that 
Depa semis to consider work an evil, and hard work a device 
gentioy of Satan. The danger of the Child Labor Amendment 
| Publi is that the enforcing of the laws which would infallibly 
follow the amendment would be in the hands of some 





of these soft-brained child-cranks. In the propaganda 
for the amendment much is made of the American 
farm children who work. However the ‘soft pedal’ is 
applied to most of the details having to do with this 
phase of the subject.” 

So far we have resisted nobly the impulse to answer 
back. We did not heckle the Greenville “News” by asking 
it to elaborate on its “future confusion’ or to say just 
why it thought relief would be only temporary; nor did 
we call the Tarboro “‘Southerner’s’’ attention to the fact 
that North Carolina will have nothing to fear from a 
federal law if tts manufacturing conditions are as idyllic 
as the “Southerner” pictures;—but when “The Farm 
Journal” accuses us of applying the “‘soft pedal” to the 
details of agricultural child labor, we do object and pro- 
test most vehemently. We beg “The Farm Journal” to 
read our report on Child Labor in Michigan Sugar Beets, 
and see if we soft pedalled there. We tried to loud pedal 
just as hard as we could and we got in trouble for it, too. 
We ask “The Farm Journal’ to see page 6 of this issue 
of Tue AmeERIcAN CHILD and decide if we are soft 
pedalling agricultural child labor there; to see—but why 
ask them to see when they cannot hear? 

If it will comfort “The Farm Journal’ any, we should 
like to add that so far as we know, none of the twenty 
national organizations promoting this amendment have 
any idea that Congress is going to pass a law forbidding 
children to work in the kinds of agricultural pursuits 
that have so largely built up the prosperity of this country. 
If such laws are ever passed, they are far more likely to 
come from the individual states than from Congress. 


Unemployment and England’s 
Children 


In an editorial in its January 19th issue, The London 
Times discusses the deplorable situation of the boys 
and girls who have left school and who have neither 
work nor opportunity for continued education. As 
the period of unemployment is prolonged the condition 
of the children grows worse through what The Times 
characterizes as “‘soul-destroying idleness,” so that the 
generation that must undertake to replace the losses 
of the great war is “being wasted before our eyes.” 
Even in cases where work is obtained the conditions 
are bad, and often men’s work is given to children. 
Moreover, there seems to be a growing practice of dis- 
missing young workers as soon as they reach the age 
when an increase of wages must be given. The Times 
points out two possible courses for remedying these 
conditions—either the compulsory day continuation- 
school classes provided for by the Act of 1918 must 
be set to work or the age of compulsory attendance 
must be raised with provision for half-time attendance 
when necessary. 
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Ohio in the Van 


The interest which Ohio, because of its own excellent 
child labor laws, holds in the enacting of a Federal 
Child Labor Amendment, is indicated by Ohio’s tre- 
mendous response to the appeal for the observance of 
child labor days in the end of January. 

The keynote of Ohio’s attitude towards child labor 
is struck by the “Proclamation of Child Labor Week” 
issued by Governor Donahey. This proclamation, 
widely printed in practically all the newspapers of the 
state, follows: 

Children are our greatest asset. Upon their proper 
development—physical, moral, intellectual—depends 
the future of our nation. 

Ohio is proud of its child labor laws and its com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. They are among 
the best in the country. They are the result of a 
social consciousness that the success of our democracy 
depends upon the fitness of the individual, because 
in our country each individual is an active member 
of the government. 

The excellence of our nation can rise no higher 
than the social and economic standards of its com- 
ponent units. After we in our own State protect 
our own children we do not want to be confronted 
with the problem of dealing with the unfit that 
migrate to Ohio from other states where there is a 
lack of proper legislation. The need is universal 
and not peculiar to any state or section of the country, 
and therefore can best be met by federal legislation. 

Congress twice has enacted child labor laws and 
each time the law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. We must therefore have an 
amendment to the constitution before we can have 
a federal law regulating child labor. The week of 
January 27 has been set aside for a nation-wide effort 
in the furtherance of such an amendment. 

as Governor of Ohio, therefore, I urge that this 
week be observed throughout Ohio—that churches 
discuss the problem on Sunday, January 27—that 
schools do so on Monday, January 28—that civic 
and other organizations do likewise at their meetings 
during the week—to the end that Congress may sub- 
mit for ratification a child labor amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 





A special report on Child Labor Week has been 
submitted by Columbus, Ohio, where it was sponsored 
by the business men of Columbus under Joseph C. 
Goodman as Chairman. All the churches and schools 
of Columbus devoted some part of their programs on 
January 27th and 28th to child labor, and more than 
fifty clubs passed resolutions urging upon Congress 
the adoption of the child labor amendment. 





—$__ 


Present reports on child labor day indicate 


: ; t 
next to Ohio, California was the state most arde ts 





nt j 
its observance of the day. Hundreds of newspepe 
clippings from about thirty states tell of an unpre 


cedented number of meetings, sermons, ete, devote 
to child labor, and of a widespread popular inte 

in the child labor question that augurs well for + 
success of the Child Labor Constitutional Amendmey 


Proposing A Premium On Illiterag, 


The aftermath of the child labor law pagg ; 
Rhode Island last year appears now in the form 
Bill 742 introduced into the Rhode Island Geng 
Assembly, which seeks to amend the 15-year-6th. 
education law as follows: 

“In case any child whose age has been proved j 
the manner provided in this chapter to be at le 
fourteen years is found to be unable to read ay 
write legibly simple sentences in the English l, 
guage, or has been examined and has been found b 
the superintendent of schools to be mentally inc 
able of making further educational progress throu 
school attendance, the school committee, or th 
superintendent of schools, or the person author 
by the school committee to issue age and employ 
ment certificates, may, and upon the request 0 
some interested person, shall certify the child 
school record to the commissioner of education 
together with a report of the child’s inability 
pass the literacy test or the examination conduc 
by the superintendent of schools. If the said com 





















bill for the following reasons: 


missioner upon consideration of the record, and The 
such other evidence as may be presented or that hsame d 
shall request, shall find that the child is mentalyjlation 
incapable of learning or being taught to read andjcountr 
write or of making further educational progresfdomin 
through school attendance, then the commissionefits ow: 
may authorize the superintendent of schools tolthat i 
excuse the child from further attendance at schoo }Territ 
and if the child shall be found by one of the phys-fexcept 
cians authorized to examine children under the 
provisions of this chapter to be in sufficiently sound 
health and physically able to be employed in aly 
of the occupations or processes in which a child 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age may be 
legally employed, then the commissioner may 4 
thorize the school committee to issue for the child 
a special permit to work.” | 
The National Child Labor Committee opposes thi 





1. No child of 14 who is incapable of being benefited 


by school should be exposed to industry. He is Un 
able to defend himself and will be the victim of explo 
tation. (Continued on page 6) 
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CHILD LABOR MYTHS—IIL 





Toren 














O¢ course ,horses do get there. 


—that the child who leaves school early to go to work gets a flying start 
on the one who stays to finish his high school course, and is well established in 
business before the high school graduate has even started. Even if we take only 
the mercenary angle—and it is by no means the most important one—it is easy 
to disprove this fallacy by hard, cold facts and figures. The Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association, for instance, investigated the actual salaries received by two groups 
of children. One group was made up of those who had left school at 14—the 
other of those who had left at 18. At the age of 25 the better educated boys, 
who had worked only seven years, were averaging twice the yearly salary of the 
other group, and had already received several thousand dollars apiece more salary 

















for their services than had the boys who had worked eleven years. 





Child Labor Laws in Canada 


New Brunswick are the only provinces that pay no 
attention whatever to child labor in mines. 

The minimum age at which children are allowed to 
work in mines varies. Three of the nine provinces 
permit boys of 12 to work in or about the mines. The 
highest standards are in Ontario, which requires boys 
to be 18 before they can work underground, and 16 
before they can work above. Practically all the prov- 
inces prohibit girls from everything but office work in 
the mines. Most of the provinces have a minimum 
ge of 14 for work in factories, shops and office build- 
ngs. In five of the provinces an order-in-council may 
restrict or prohibit the labor of children in industries 
‘onsidered dangerous or unwholesome. 


Prescriptions 


Child Labor Day inspired The Times of Palo Alto, 
California, to an editorial unique because it does not 
content itself with expressions of horror at the exist- 
ence of child labor, but goes on to examine the social 
and economic conditions which are responsible, and to 
enumerate methods which might effect a cure. 

Among The Times’ suggestions are: The extension 
of the work of home nurses and other influences which 
tend to educate mothers; limitations of the influx of 
lower class immigrations; control of tenement house 
conditions and curtailment of undue returns to land- 
lords from rentals of such quarters; elimination of unem- 
ployment by national regulation of seasonal labor; 
continued study of the problems of food distribution; 
legislation preventing the propagation of feebleminded 
stock; elimination of illicit drug and liquor traffic; 
increased municipal, state or federal responsibility for 
the individual. 

Every one of these suggested remedies is a potential 
subject for much healthy argument and disagreement. 
We’d like to see the fur flying about some of them. 
For when people start inquiring into causes as well as 
bewailing effects it is a hopeful sign. 
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es Pl 
“If our kids can’t In The Beets of the worker's condi | HOW 

work sugar beets we tion”: and further: « 
don’t went em. woo Unsolicited reports from many western states con- concluded that chil, 
take ’em, mister? tinue to come in to corroborate the statements of the ren are & valuah) _ 
Thus do the parents | National Child Labor Committee that child labor is | S8¢t to the indus be U 
of child beet workers being widely exploited in the growing of sugar beets. So much 0 that they - ” 
in Montana react to | A few of the points contained in some of the recent | Will do anythin ae al 
the information that communications on this subject are gathered together rather than have they a 
their children cannot on this page. enrolled in school pont s 
be allowed to miss They called the Super “Att 
school and work in the intendent of schog tat ena 
beets, according to Miss Adelaide Ayer of the National ‘hard boiled’ on education because he had told s Child 


Education Association, who has been making a study 
of rural school attendance in Montana. 





“Insidiously Creeping In” 


Miss Louise E. Schutz, Superintendent of the Divi- 
sion of Women and Children, Industrial Commission 
of Minnesota, has in her office a mass of material 
collected by her agents about the growth and extent 
of child labor in Minnesota sugar beet fields. Worried 
by the trend of the industry as indicated by her agents’ 
report, Miss Schutz laid the facts before women’s clubs 
and other organizations of Minnesota, saying in part: 

“The beet industry is comparatively new in the State 
of Minnesota, but it is creeping in insidiously. The 
only way I know of whereby we may discourage the 
employment of children in this industry in Minnesota 
is by arousing public opinion to the attendant evils. 
I think it might be enlightening and interesting to 
inquire of the county superintendents of schools in the 
counties where the industry is growing as to how they 
are enforcing the Compulsory Attendance Law in the 
case of transient children. Innumerable instances have 
come to our attention where families of children living 
in Mianeapolis and St. Paul in the early spring migrate 
to the beet fields where they work until the late fall 
and then return to the cities. As a result all the 
children are very much retarded in school.” 

The cases reported in Miss Schutz’s files repeat with 
monotonous regularity the findings of the National 
Child Labor Committee and of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau on sugar beet child labor. Apparently state 
boundary lines make little difference in conditions. 
There are the beet company agents advancing the same 
reasons for disregarding the compulsory education laws, 
the same descriptions of the pitiful conditions under 
which the “beet hunkies” live, the same tales of long 
hours, overwork, and inadequate nourishment for chil- 
dren, and of insufficient pay for the parents. 

One investigator remarks, ‘‘they say the sugar beet 
firms are anxious to do the right thing, too, but it is 
the agents throughout the country that take advantage 


agent there that he was going to enforce the (Cy 
pulsory Education Law.” 















in Michigan sugar beet fields, describes conditions quia WY 
in keeping with our report, but adds: ‘Really I dop'fexstenc 


beet workers should be organized into an industri 
union. 


Proposing A Premium On Illiteracy 
(Continued from page 4) 


2. If his inability is due to physical defects he shoul 
receive a thorough physical examination and su 
health service as will bring him up to normal. 

3. Neither the Commissioner of Education nor 
teacher is capable of judging whether the child is abl 
to advance beyond the fifth grade. The fact thath 
has gone through the fifth grade indicates that he i 
not feeble-minded. He should be examined by 
trained psychologist to determine his intelligence. 

4. The proposed measure puts a premium on ignor 
ance. Most good laws require evidence of a certail 
degree of intelligence or education as a condition 0 
granting an employment certificate. This measur 
proposes to encourage the child to prove his ignorant 
or mental deficiency in order to get a job. 

5. A child who can pass the fifth grade but not the 
sixth should be provided with a curriculum fitted to 
his needs. Manual training, vocational courses, au 
other individually adapted methods are designed t0 
meet the needs of such children. This child should 
be the last to be thrown out into competition with 
bright and capable workers. His lack of education ete 
will prove a permanent handicap. 

6. The policy proposed puts a blight on the child’ 
future; it brands him permanently as a defective 
No parent unless hopelessly ignorant or overeaget for 
his child’s wages could possibly consent to having his 
won child stamped for life as a defective. 


tage of 


tries in 
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«ni|How Schools and Farmers Work 
Together in Wyoming 

"| Grace Raymond Hebard, Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Wyoming, who was the moving spirit 
hind the enactment of the Wyoming Child Labor 
law passed early last year, writes us something of the 
ractical enforcement of this law during the first few 
months of its existence. She says: 

“At the same session of the Legislature in Wyoming 
ihat enacted a law relative to Child Labor and created 
, Child Labor Commission there was passed a bill 
that gave to each one of the twenty-three County 
Superintendents of Wyoming the power to enforce the 
Compulsory Education Law of the State Educational 
Department. These County Superintendents were made 

Younggecial Truant Officers with an additional salary of 
ummeyft!,000 a year. The working of the Child Labor Law 
squiqa Wyoming for the few months that it has been in 
I don'gexistence has been satisfactory through the coopera- 
ere—iftion of the Department of Education, the new Truant 
rat thqOficers, the Child Labor Commission and special 
deputies who have been appointed by this Commission 
or all the cities in the State. 
“There are places where a rigid tyrannical enforce- 
ent of the law would have been a great disadvantage, 
ut we feel that we have passed through this initial 
tage of enforcing the law without injuring the indus- 
tres in any way or exploiting the children. One 
County Superintendent writes: 

“Tn the capacity of County Truant Officer I made 
atrip to the city of A., where we have the only foreign 
element in our county. These foreigners are all beet 
Jvorkers. ‘The City Superintendent and I went to see 





lusty, 
ut they 













cy 


shoul 
| sue 


Then we called the parents together at a 
meeting with the School Board. At this meeting we 
mutually agreed and arranged for the length of time 
that could be given to the beet men to get out their 
tops and the age of the child that might be tem- 
porarily allowed to go into the beet fields to get out 
the beet crops before the heavy frosts and snows 
tame This has worked out very successfully so far. 
Weare trying to see that all the children in the coun- 
ties are having the chance for education, and at the 
same time we are endeavoring not to jeopardize indus- 
tres that have become established in the locality. 
with Hence, we make every parent go to the School Board 
and obtain a permit to keep a child out of school for 
ashort time. Since we have made this rule we have 
ld’ bad very little if any violation of our agreement.’ 

wl In this county, as indicated, there was located a 
‘gar beet factory, and a serious condition presented 
ltelf in the beet harvest owing to an unusually early 
frost and snow. The school children are credited by 
the local newspapers with saving the crop.” 





“In the Publick Prints” 


Among the many articles on child labor appearing 
recently in American newspapers and magazines of 
general circulation are: 

A series of 14 special articles written by Henry F. 
Pringle for the New York World and for the news- 
papers subscribing to the Press Publishing Company 
Syndicate. Mr. Pringle’s articles were based on a 
6,000-mile journey made expressly for the purpose of 
determining the mental, moral and physical effects of 
child labor upon children in the United States. He 
made the circuit from New York to Michigan to 
Colorado to Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, the Caro- 
linas and New Jersey. 

A series of articles covering child labor in many of 
the same localities by Roy J. Gibbons, writer for the 
NEA Service Syndicate. 

Articles by the late Arthur Gleason in the February 
and March Hearst’s International Magazine. Mr. 
Gleason made a thorough study of the vast army of 
“little gypsies of the fruit’ in California. 

An article by Senator Medill McCormick on the 
Child Labor Constitutional Amendment in the Feb- 
ruary Pictorial Review. 

Continuation of the series of child labor articles by 
Harold Cary in Collier’s Weekly. These have been 
running since July, 1923. 


The Furthest Ripple 


S. Morimoto, Judge and Vice-President of the Muni- 
cipal Council of the City of Kobe, Japan, who became 
a member of the National Child Labor Committee 
while in this country last summer and visited the office 
of the Committee, writes now concerning the disposition 
of some of the child labor pamphlets in which he was 
very much interested. He says that an article on 
“Children’s Recreation,” by Raymond G. Fuller, has 
been sent to the Department of Child Helping in Kobe 
and will be translated into Japanese. 

He concludes: ‘Through the ‘American Patch Work’ 
I understand well both children of your country and 
ours are left unnoticed, owing to imperfection of law, 
without enjoying legal protection to which they are 
entitled. I will endeavor to do my best for Japanse 
children and pray God will help my work.” 


Hygeia, a magazine of health published by the 
American Medical Association, offers a series of prizes 
for posters on any health subject designed by high 
school students. Competition will close May 31, 1924. 
Full information can be obtained by writing to the 
Poster Editor of Hygeia, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Atmosphere 

Mr. Henry F. Pringle, Staff Correspondent of the 
New York World, has made a bad mess of things. 
He has been writing a series of articles describing the 
conditions of working children in different parts of 
the country, and has fallen afoul of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Biloxi, Miss. 

In the course of his studies Mr. Pringle visited 
Biloxi to see the little children at work in the oyster 
and shrimp-canning sheds. His description is graphic 
and convincing, but unfortunately he chanced to land 
in the town during a few days of sub-normal weather 
and spoke of it. When Mr. Pringle slandered Biloxi 
by saying that in many days of early November 
“there is no sunshine at all and the air is far from 
balmy, with rain driving in from the gulf and the 
wind moaning through the palm trees that fringe the 
shore,’”’ he was headed for destruction. 

Now it happens that the Biloxi Chamber of Com- 
merce has been boasting ‘‘the genial southern sun- 
shine” and the “‘balmy atmosphere,” and they are 
very much peeved because the effect of Mr. Pringle’s 
articles may be detrimental to Biloxi’s major industry, 
viz., entertaining northern tourists. ‘‘We do not care 
what you say about child labor in our nasty canneries, 
Mr. Pringle,” the Chamber of Commerce seems to 
say, “but lay off our climate, for climate is vital to 
our beautiful hotels, our magic Gulf-shore drives and 
our verdant golf links.” 


The Acid Test 


In describing the work of children in Gulf Coast 
shrimp canneries Mr. Pringle has stumbled again. 
He speaks of the injury to the children’s fingers from 
a “thorn” in the head of the shrimp which often causes 





festering sores, and adds “There is an acid in the shrim vid TVOIC 
also, which eats the little fingers.” h 
Let us rise to correct Mr. Pringle before jt is toy THE 
late. = 
Some ten years ago when the National Child Labgyftol. VI. 
Committee was studying child labor conditions ip Gul 
Coast canneries, we made a statement similar to this 
and the very day a prominent Gulf Coast canner came , 
in to our office to tell us how many different kind; 
of a liar we were, a bulletin came from the Federal 
Government explaining that those who can shrimp in 
tins should have the tins lined according to Gover The ft 
ment specifications, because the shrimp secretes ajpud long 
alkali that not only eats into the flesh of workers anjg Marel 
destroys shoe leather, but actually eats tin. ion 18 
Of course the people who work in the canneries anjqouse» t 
the people in the community always speak of it ag aypongtess! 
acid, and they may be forgiven, but neither the Newpogtess 
York World nor the National Child Labor Committasntibit 
can afford to make such a mistake. It is not an acid ie Th 
Mr. Pringle, it is an alkali. tates 1 
icle ex 
State. 
Yonkers, New York, is having difficulty in enforcingp the © 
its part-time or continuation school law because offlect to 
the lack of cooperation on the part of employers. (ne Cons 
February 15th, Oakley Furney, State Supervisor off The * 
Part-Time Schools, called a public hearing for discus-fittee al 
sion of the question. The parents present scored theple it 
operation of the law, which they declared to be afvng tl 
farce and directly the cause of their children beingple rep 
refused employment. Yonkers business concems}l intro 
refuse to pay the children between 14 and 18 for the fige, wi 
half-day a week they are required by law to spend at fut of 
school. - past 
Several of the Aldermen present at the hearing who fittee, 
found flaws in the continu the S 

















YOU WHO ARE WITH US ONLY IN SYMPATHY— 
HERE’S THE WAY TO PLAY YOUR PART IN MAKING THE 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
PART OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


To V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
1230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


I am becoming a member of the National Child Labor Committee, because 
I want to back you in your fight to protect children nationally through a 
Cuitp Lasor AMENDMENT to the Constitution. Enclosed is my subscription 


ee to help in your campaign. 


Address 





ation schools advocated the Fora 
restoration of evening} Am 
schools in their stead. Mr. fila vi 
Furney pointed out that it fess. 
was unfair to ask a child fublic 0 
between 14 and 18 to go Bi its 
to evening school after 4 Piters ; 
hard day’s work. rom al 
It was agreed that the fring 
only solution was for the fontin 
state and school administra Pulicia 
tions to attempt to reach flouses 
some agreement with local fort. 
employers, obtaining from } This 
them the cooperation neces fio C 





















Contributing Membership $5.00, but Larger Contributions are Needed to 


Assure Victory 


sary to make the continu fx on 
tion school system a success reat 


Penn tthe 














